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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology ; Ar. f. G. 
Ph. =Archiv fUr Geschichte der Philosophic ; Int. J. £. = International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische Studien ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; 
R. I. d. Fil. = Rivista Italiana di Filosofia ; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fUr 
wissenschaftliche Philosophic; Z. f. Ph. = Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und philoso- 
thische Kritik ; Z. f Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fur Psychologic und 
Physiologic der Sinnesorgane ; Phil. Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahriuch ; Rev. de 
Mit. = Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale ; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fSr 
systematische Philosophic. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 

The One and the Many. D. G. Ritchie. Mind, Vol. VII, No. 28, pp. 

449-476. 

In all times and in all places ' The One and the Many ' is the last 
and greatest problem of abstract thought. Such a problem, therefore, 
must be common to logic, metaphysics, theology, and ethics. (1) The 
Logical Problem. What is the general concept? Is it but a name? 
Then how can we distinguish real things ? Is it true only for thought ? 
Then how can we distinguish truth from falsehood ? Every judgment, 
every reference, even every crudest thought implies ' a one ' as well 
as 'a many.' Thus does logic raise the question and metaphysics must 
answer it. (2) The Metaphysical Problem. Professor James, in his Es- 
says in Popular Philosophy, makes three propositions : (a) that monism 
resolves real facts into illusions ; (b) that philosophy is bound to satisfy 
other demands of our nature than those of reason; (c) that, in order to 
explain that free will which is presupposed in our moral judgments, we 
must posit a real objective contingency in the universe. The first of these 
is true, only if the world of reality exclude the world of appearance. But 
this is not so. Appearance and reality imply each other. Appearance 
is partial comprehension, reality complete comprehension. And meta- 
physics is but an unusually persistent attempt to completely comprehend 
the universe, to think it as one coherent whole, and as such she can hold 
no brief with 'Popular Philosophy' and philosophical sharp-shooting. More- 
over, true idealism, which seeks to comprehend the world as a whole, re- 
futes Professor James's second and third proposition as well as his first, 
since it satisfies not only the demands of reason but every possible demand 
of our nature, and shows that objective necessity is not only not incompat- 
ible with, but is absolutely essential to individual freedom. (3) The Theo- 
logical and Ethical Problem. The independent reality and freedom of 
each individual soul is incompatible with monism. Thus is the society of 
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the universe an anarchical aggregate of individuals. Such is the view 
which Professor James sees fit to champion. But here again our Idealism 
is triumphant over him. The isolated independent individual is un- 
thinkable. The society of the universe is a system, an organism. The 
truth is the whole, and God is truth, id quo nihil majus cogitari potest. 

Ira MacKay. 

Philosophy and the Newer Sociology. William Caldwell. Contem- 
porary Review, September, 1898, pp. 411-425. 

The relation between philosophy and sociology is one of the important 
questions of the time. Philosophers are giving attention to the theory of 
society and to questions of social reform, while sociologists are beginning 
to proclaim that their science is a new philosophy. The two disciplines 
meet especially in ethics, which is acknowledged to be both philosophical 
and sociological. The scientific treatment of society is in part the outcome 
of the social philosophies of men like Plato, Hobbes, Rousseau, and others; 
and, moreover, sociology is now recognized as a psychological science, and 
psychology is in its origin a branch of philosophy. It is obvious that our 
theory of society must be determined in part by our theory of the universe; 
while on the other hand, if humanity is the highest outcome of the universe, 
the nature of reality may be best studied in human life and society. 
Moreover, social reform ought to be based on a sound philosophy of life. 
Philosophers are called upon to introduce system and order into social life, 
to organize the actions of man as well as his thoughts ; and recent philo- 
sophical literature indicates that they are coming to recognize this fact. 
No one unacquainted with philosophy and psychology is competent to 
frame a true theory of life ; indeed, a complete sociology must be a philos- 
ophy, while a complete philosophy must include a theory of society. By 
the study of society, too, philosophers can emancipate themselves from the 
mere cosmology, the mere subjective idealism, and the mere dialectic, that 
have so often been deemed the essence of philosophy. If sociology is 
pursued in this spirit and by philosophical methods, then out of the social 
studies of the present day will come a new idealism and a realm of moral 
truth that will, on the one hand, overturn the naturalism and the sensualism 
of the hour, and on the other give new life to speculative philosophy itself. 

James B. Peterson. 

Le principe general de la classification des sciences. Naville. Ar. f. sys. 

Ph., IV, 3, pp. 364-381. 

The author divides the sciences into three classes. (1) The theorematic 
sciences answer the question, What is possible ? They have to do with laws 
or the conditionally possible and necessary relations. They comprise 
arithmetic, biology, etc. (2) The historical sciences answer the question, 
What is real ? The divisions here are purely chronological, and include 
such disciplines as astronomy, botany, and the history of humanity from 
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different points of view. (3) The canonic sciences answer the question, 
What is good? They include the sciences of the rules of human activity 
in view of the realization of a possible improvement, i. e., morality proper, 
theories of the cognitive, pleasure-giving, and useful arts, and moral 
sciences. Grace Neal Dolson. 

Truth and History. J. B. Baillie. Mind, Vol. VII, No. 28, pp. 506- 

522. 

One of the most striking phenomena in modern thoughts is the mutual 
complacency with which the adherents of the historical method, on the one 
hand, and the adherents of the metaphysical method, on the other hand, 
regard eadh other. The province of the first is the series of events in time, 
as series. The province of the second is the eternal truth and reality which 
underlie that series. Each regards the' province of the other as being quite 
legitimate, but, at the same time, as being absolutely distinct and separate 
from his own. This attitude, however, cannot be -final, since the conclu- 
sions arrived at are absolutely contradictory of each other. The conclusion 
of the historical method is that becoming alone is, the conclusion of the 
metaphysical that being alone is. How can we overcome this contradic- 
tion ? The most obvious way is by dropping time out of account altogether, 
and viewing events no longer from the standpoint of continuous time, but 
from the standpoint of an eternal present. And this can be done with im- 
punity, since time is independent of and is not an attribute of the events 
which are in it. The events and their reality remain the same in both cases. 
Thus are becoming and being reconciled and unified. Several important 
results flow from this conception : (1) time is neither reality nor attribute 
of reality ; (2) man is an eternal being, since he is no longer in anywise 
swamped in the processes of his own existence ; (3) eternity is not at the 
end of time, but is immanent in all time ; (4) our popular views of progress 
must be modified. Progress can no longer be a vis a fronte, determining 
all events in time towards "one far off divine event." The one event is 
not far off, but is here and now, immanent in every event of creation's 

histor y- Ira MacKay. 

Stir les rapports du nombre et de la grandeur. L. Couturat. Rev. de 

Met., No. 4, pp. 422-447. 

The writer gives a resume and discussion of an article by Bertrand 
Russell ' ' Essai sur les fondements de la geometric* ' (Revue de metaphysique, 
Mai, 1898). Mr. Russell, starting out with the problem of the generalization 
of number, becomes involved in the discussion as to whether or not quantity 
is an intrinsic property of things. If so, he argues, one of two hypotheses, 
must be adopted : (1) that quantity is an independent category ; (2) 
that it is given immediately in sense. Both hypotheses he finds to be un- 
tenable. Quantity is relative, its essence is in measure. If intelligence 
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were adequate to sensibility, it would distinguish things by qualitative rather 
than by quantitative differences. The writer maintains that the relativity 
of quantity is fallaciously interpreted by Mr. Russell, and adopts the view 
that quantity is an intrinsic property of things. The latter part of the arti- 
cle is devoted to a discussion of the philosophy of mathematics, with the 
purpose of proving that mathematics cannot be based upon the idea of num- 
ber alone. To number must be added the ideas of order and of quantity. 
Indeed, it is probable that the ideas of number and of order may be 
reduced to that of quantity, which appears in every case to furnish them 
matter and support. 

Vida F. Moore. 

De quelques prejuges contre la philosophic. L. Brunschvicg. Rev. de 

Met., No. 4, pp. 401-421. 

The purpose of this article is to examine the claims of the philosophy of 
sentiment and the philosophy of will to primacy over the rationalistic 
philosophy. The proposition of Spinoza, according to which the idea has, 
as it were, an independent existence, preceding emotion and volition, 
which presuppose it and depend upon it, is taken as the formula of the 
rationalistic philosophy. Examination of the work of modern thinkers re- 
veals the fact that the philosophy of sentiment and the philosophy of will 
invoke no immediate and simple experience which may dispense with all 
determination and analysis. On the contrary, that which professes to sur- 
pass reason must, nevertheless, be conceived by reason. Benevolence 
and duty are not created by reason, if you will, but they must be conceived 
by reason, and their relation to other ideas determined by reason. But 
may not the primacy of feeling and of will signify, if not the exclusion, yet 
the subordination of intelligence? Not so, the writer asserts. In any case, 
we are brought back finally to the philosophy of reason. The rationalistic 
philosophy, however, does not disparage the role of feeling or of will. 
There can be no conflict between intelligence on the one side, and feeling 
and will on the other. By virtue of feeling man desires an object ; by 
virtue of will he pursues an end. But to set at naught reason, by which he 
knows this object and this end, is to cut at the roots the life of emotion and 
the development of the will. 

Vida F. Moore. 

Belligerent Discussion and Truth-seeking. Richard C. Cabot. Int. 

J. E., IX, pp. 29-53. 

Philosophical discussion is now thought to be unprofitable, but discussion 
in other departments of thought is not unprofitable, and perhaps it would 
not be so in philosophy if properly conducted. In discussion the best way 
to prove a point is to give examples to illustrate it. "In progressive and 
convincing discussions all dissent from another's views takes the form of 
an attempt to reinterpret, in a way more comprehensive than his, the com- 
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mon experience which is under consideration." Discussion which implies 
that the opponent's views are wholly false or meaningless is useless. Each 
debater may be right from his point of view; hence to refute our opponent we 
must try to see the matter under discussion from his standpoint. We must 
have complete understanding of his doctrine, and also feel the full force of 
the objections to our own doctrine ; otherwise we have no right to enter 
the discussion. There are important views of life that cannot be under- 
stood without some knowledge of the life history of him who holds them ; 
if we can thus learn the conditions under which a certain false belief was 
formed, we shall be better able to understand and refute it. But the task 
of mutual comprehension is not an easy one. We are often hostile to an 
idea merely because we do not understand it, or because we think it mis- 
chievous, and sometimes because, it being antagonistic to our own view, it 
seems to cast an imputation on our intelligence. We ought to be careful 
to state our opponent' s views in terms that he would himself accept, so as 
to avoid all danger of misrepresentation or misunderstanding, and also 
eschew such epithets as * mere,' ' bare,' ' dead,' 'brute,' etc., in character- 
izing his opinions. And we ought always to remember that the real object 
in discussion is, or should be, to get at the meaning and truth in another 
person's interpretation of our common experience. Discussion conducted 
on these lines and in accordance with rules cannot fail to be useful. 

James B. Peterson. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Die Begriffe der Seele und der psychischen Energie in der Psychologic. 

Nicholaus von Grot. Ar. f. sys. Ph., IV, 3, pp. 257-335. 

The scientific theories of Darwin ushered in a new era of thought, which 
is no less characteristic than those known as the ancient, mediaeval, and 
modern. It began with the theory of the infinity and homogeneity of the 
world process in time. One of the most important questions arising from 
this point of view, is presented in the attempt to bring psychology into the 
general scientific scheme, and to show that psychical processes are subject 
to the law of the conservation of energy. Upon the answer to this question 
the whole future of psychology is dependent. Reciprocal action between 
consciousness and the physical environment is generally recognized as a 
fact ; the prevalent theory with regard to it takes the form of parallelism. 
The only safe ground for a scientific solution of the nature of this inter- 
action is furnished by the theory that regards energy, rather than the ma- 
terial atoms, as the physical unit. Investigation yields the following re- 
sults : (1) The concept of psychical energy is as justifiable as that of 
physical energy, and in the same way presents quantitative measures and 
different forms ; (2) In the human organism there is a continual transforma- 
tion of physical into psychical energy and vice versa; (3) The psychical ener- 
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gies are continually passing from the potential conditions into the kinetic, 
and from the kinetic into the potential ; (4) Although no exact measures 
for psychical energy have yet been discovered, there are no logical nor 
factual grounds for denying the applicability of the universal law of the 
conservation of energy to the psychical process. It must not be supposed 
that these conclusions lead to materialism. They are also compatible with 
an idealistic metaphysics. In fact, the entire theory in itself decides no 
metaphysical, ethical, or religious questions ; it merely enables us to re- 
gard these from a different point of view. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 

Feeling and TJtought. Alexander F. Shand. Mind, Vol. VII, No. 

28, pp. 477-5°5- 

Feeling is about the most ambiguous term in the whole psychological 
vocabulary. In a history of psychology it would, in fact, be synonymous 
and coextensive with immediate experience, ' and as such is antithetical 
to thought, as the passive is antithetical to the active. What then is the na- 
ture of feeling ? In contrast to thought it has three main characteristics : 
(1) it is subjective, "involves no objective reference;" (2) it is the sub- 
ject matter upon which thought operates; (3) it is a ' continuum ' of ' con- 
tinua. ' The third of these contains the crux. If feeling be a ' continuum, ' 
then it is not the ' discrete manifold ' which Kant chimerically supposed 
it to be. The content of each * now ' of immediate experience is not, 
therefore, confined to a mathematical point, but contains a wealth of re- 
lated items. Thus we have no longer any need of thought as the creator 
of experience, but only as its witness, and even this witnessing is itself a 
part of the feeling continuum. Thus is thought subordinated to feeling and 
the Kantian dualism overcome. 

Ira MacKay. 

Das Bewusstsein des Wollens. A. Pfander. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., 

XVII, 5^ pp. 321-367. 

This paper is a critical examination of the views held by Munsterberg 
and James regarding the consciousness of voluntary activity, to which 
are added short accounts of the theories of Kiilpe, Ribot, Baldwin, and 
Lipps, the main arguments being given in the criticism of the first two. 
Munsterberg postulates from the beginning that will must be sought 
among sensations. Its most important criterion is that the idea of the 
end to be attained always precedes the attainment. Will is compounded 
of an idea-series of a certain kind and Innervations-gefiihle, but the latter 
are ultimately reduced to memory reproductions of former peripherally 
conditioned movement sensations. That is, the will is an idea of an 
effect, followed by the perception of that effect. His completed thesis is 
that the will as conscious process consists only of a particular grouping 
of sensations (or ideas). Voluntary acts are not always accompanied by 
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the feeling of activity, or effort, and, when present, this feeling is added 
after the motion-sensation has been willed and the end attained. Against 
this view of the will, it is to be noted: (i) That involuntary movements may 
be foreseen before their execution, and we thus have a memory reproduc- 
tion of movement- sensation, and the end to be attained ; yet the feeling of 
activity is absent, and we do not say that we have willed the movements. 
(2) That a mere idea succeeded by the corresponding sense impression does 
not constitute an act or a feeling of will. (3) That we do not wait until 
we have reached the end of our action in order to feel ourselves active. 
(4) That there is willing which never attains its end ; yet we are bound to 
consider as true willing all cases which, from the unfavorableness of cir- 
cumstances, of ' fate, ' or the interference of others, fail of fulfilment. The 
process remains equally valid as willing, whether it is concluded with the 
perception of the attained, the incomplete, or the unattained effect. Every 
general determination remains incomplete, according to which the will is 
nothing more than a succession of the idea of an effect and the perception 
of the effect which occurs through a willed bodily movement. James's 
view is stated as the relation between our ego and our own conscious condi- 
tions. The essential act of will consists in directing the attention upon the 
idea of the end to be attained, and holding this idea fast. There is an un- 
analyzable element which is called 'Fiat of Will.' Willing is invariably 
accompanied by a feeling of effort or strain, and this consists in bodily sen- 
sations (minimal reflexes, organic sensations, etc.). He sums up his posi- 
tion by saying that our entire feeling of intellectual activity is in reality a 
consciousness of bodily processes whose true nature most people overlook. 
It appears as though James identifies the feeling of activity with the sensa- 
tions arising from voluntary movements, in which case we ought to have a 
feeling of effort in all conscious movements, whether voluntary or produced 
by outside agency ; but we do not. And, further, we ought to find that 
the intensity of the feeling of effort runs parallel with the intensity of or- 
ganic sensations ; but this is not the case. In fact, the more intense the 
'effort of willing,' the more other sensations, and particularly those which 
are habitually feeble and uninteresting, tend to fade and disappear from 
consciousness. Therefore effort-feelings, movement, and organic sensations 
cannot be identical. Stating James's view in other terms, the identification 
of the feeling of effort with bodily sensations may be looked upon as a fusion- 
product of sensations, in the same sense as a clang is a fusion-product of 
objectively separate simultaneous tones. But, first, it is not clear how a 
fusion-product can be present while no attention is bestowed upon the com- 
ponent sensations ; and, second, this is altogether different from other 
known fusion-products (1) in that their components disappear and a new 
element arises, (2) in that the withdrawal of one or other component of a 
fusion qualitatively alters the product, while the effort-feeling remains con- 
stant in spite of the changes or the variety of organic sensations, and, in 
addition, does not occur at all when those same sensations are produced 
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by an external agency, (3) in that other fusions are referred to an outer 
world, have spatial qualities, and are localized in a particular place in the 
body, while the feeling of effort is subjective, lacks spatial qualities, and 
is unlocalized. Further, to say that the will-feeling is the total-effect of 
all present psychic states is no more explanatory than would be the state- 
ment that the cause of a particular chemical reaction lies in the precise 
world-condition. The author concludes that all attempts to deduce the 
feeling of voluntary activity or effort from bodily sensations must neces- 
sarily fail, because the feeling of effort is not comparable with ideas and 
sensations, but is a particular conscious content and must be acknowledged 
as such. 

Marion Hamilton Carter. 

Short Studies in Memory and in Association from the Wellesley College 
Laboratory. Mary Whiton Calkins. Psych. Rev., V, 5, pp. 451- 
462. 

I. "A Study of Immediate and of Delayed Recal of the Concrete and 
of the Verbal." The thesis is that the concrete is much more readily 
memorized than the verbal. In this study, the verbal was divided into the 
written and the spoken word ; the concrete was the picture of the object. 
The written words and the objects were projected by an oxy-hydrogen 
lantern upon a screen. Results for the same experiment were reported by 
Mr. E. A. Kirkpatrick in the Psychological Review, Vol. I, p. 602. The ex- 
periment was repeated in the Wellesley Laboratory to confirm the former re- 
port, and to perform the experiment under more even conditions. A list of 
ten words was pronounced, another list of ten words and also ten pictures 
were projected upon the screen. The words were then written from mem- 
ory, and classified into delayed and immediate recal. The lists were so short 
that most of the words and the objects were recalled immediately. The first 
of the series was remembered most clearly, the middle of it least clearly. The 
last of the series was not remembered as well as one would expect. In gen- 
eral the conclusions of Mr. Kirkpatrick were verified : i. e., memory is least 
good for words heard, better for words seen, and best for concrete objects. 
II. " The Tendency to Mental Combinations." The tendency to associa- 
tion is studied with reference to words heard, words seen, and pictures of 
objects seen. Series of ten words or objects are selected which seem to 
have little natural combination, yet the tendency is found to force the parts 
of the series into some sort of relation. This mental habit of grouping ex- 
periences into a complex image or reasoned conclusion, is a mark of' 
intellectual capacity. The effective thinker is the one who possesses dis- 
crimination keen enough to bring together apparently unrelated elements 
and unite them into vital compounds. III. "Associations with Childhood 
Experience." Are such associations universal characteristics, or indi- 
vidual peculiarities, or habits of mental life ? Fifteen words chosen ex- 
pressly to invite childhood associations were presented to 90 Wellesley 
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students and to 87 persons in middle life. Francis Galton {Human Fac- 
ulty, pp. 195, seg.) had found the per cent, of childhood associations 
more frequent than recent associations. The result of this study as com- 
pared with that of Francis Galton is as follows : 



Records of 


Number of 
Subjects. 


Number of 
Assoc. 


Childhood 
Assoc. 


Recent Assoc. 


Galton 

Wellesley Students . 
Old and Middle-aged 


1 

90 
87 


124 
1127 
1226 


39 per cent. 
14.7 " 
33-4 " 


15 per cent. 

32.7 

30.9 " 



"Evidently the grasp of the recent is heavy upon the conscious life of 

most of us, and deviations from this type of association are due to individual 

caprice." 

Florence MacLean Winger. 

Dendro-Psychoses. J. D. Quantz. Am. J. Ps., IX, IV, pp. 449-506. 

To trace one of the ultimate relations between mind and its environment 
backward toward its source is the attempt of this paper. The influence of 
trees on the life of man is the topic. Why have trees played such an 
enormous part in the emotional and spiritual life of the race ? Why do 
primitive peoples still worship trees and believe them to be powerful spirits, 
or the abodes of spirits, which rule the destinies of men ? Why have the 
shrines of early religions been consecrated groves? Why were "the 
groves God's first temples," and the garden of Eden a plantation of 
trees? The author's view is that ' dendro-psychoses ' represent 'psychic 
reverberations,' of along-past tree-living age of humanity, and that the 
love of trees should be fostered in children. 

Marion Hamilton Carter. 



The Dynamogenic Factors in Pacemaking and Competition. Norman Trip- 

lett. Am. J. Ps., IX, IV, pp. 507-523. 

From the official records of bicycle racing to the close of 1897, the racing 
times of paced and unpaced races were collated. The value of a pace is 
shown to be from 20 to 34 seconds in the mile. The theories accounting 
for this gain are the Suction Theory, Shelter Theory, Encouragement 
Theory, Brain-worry Theory, Theory of Hypnotic Suggestion, and Auto- 
matic Theory. The author performed a series of experiments, largely with 
children, to ascertain the results due to the stimulus of competition. A reel 
turned when alone, and while ' racing ' with another child furnished the 
figures for comparison. The results showed three classes of children (1) 
those stimulated by competition to make faster time, (2) those inhibited in 
their motions, (3) those little affected by the competition. The author con- 
cludes that the bodily presence of another contestant participating simul- 
taneously in the race serves to liberate latent energy not ordinarily available. 
The sight of the movements of the pacemakers or leading competitors, 
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and the idea of higher speed, are probably in themselves dynamogenic 

factors of some consequence. 

Marion Hamilton Carter. 

Music Imagery: A Confession of Experience. Robert Macdougal. Psych. 

Rev., V, 5, pp. 463-476. 

Music is not an intellectual instrument ; it has not definite characters to 
mean certain things, like language. It produces moods rather than gives 
rise to a concept. It produces these moods largely by association, by com- 
position, and by a diffused tone of feeling. The writer, who is not ordi- 
narily a strong visualizer, but who was at the particular time in question in 
a happy mood and slightly excited, describes in this article a series of vis- 
ions which occurred to him while listening to Schubert's Quartette in D 
minor. At first glance, the mixture of sylvan lakes, dancing monks, 
school boys, and satyrs seems weird and irrational ; but in reality it is a 
complex association, whose connection with actual experience can easily be 
traced by the writer, and some figures definitely located. They were 
images, whose recency, or vividness, or superior fitness as symbols ren- 
dered them momentarily the most easily excited. While the memory of 
some of the visions is still clear to the writer, the memory of the music 
is lost. 

Florence MacLean Winger. 

On the Experimental Investigation of Memory. Francis Kennedy. 

Psych. Rev., V, 5, pp. 477-499. 

This paper is a critical survey of experimental research on memory, 
with a complete bibliography, and a discussion of the more important re- 
sults of research. An important criticism of the work done by various in- 
vestigators is the general ignorance of what others have accomplished. 
There is a waste of work : the same ground is gone over several times 
with no new harvest. The questions of memory are discussed under 
the three heads, Methods, Material, Problems. In general, the methods 
are those of experimental psychology, the method of right and wrong cases 
being used the most frequently. Methods peculiar to this sphere of mem- 
ory are those of (1) reproduction, (2) identification, (3) selection. The two 
latter methods are subdivisions of recognition. The method of identifica- 
tion is, in general, the best. Reproduction is best adapted to the study of 
verbal memory. Selection is the most uncertain method, because the stim- 
uli must be given simultaneously, and the law of contrast affects each 
member of the series. By * material ' is meant the stimuli used in experi- 
ment. The stimuli may be (1) simple, or (2) complex. Simple stimuli are 
odor, time, pressure, pitch of sound, intensity of light or sound. Complex 
stimuli are sentences, words, syllables, letters, numbers, concrete objects. 
The two great problems of memory are to discover the conditions of the 
reception of an object into consciousness, and to ascertain the trans- 
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formation of the memory image in time. The depth of an impression is 
influenced by (i) attention and repetition, and by (2) rhythm and the gen- 
eral character of the object. Then, if the only variable term in the ex- 
periment is the condition governing the reception of the object, the depth 
may be measured in terms of transformation. The transformation itself 
may be measured by (1) the fading of the image, (2) the quantitative changes, 
and (3) the qualitative changes in the memory image. Individual factors 
of age, sex, race, and health condition the reception and the retention of 
the object to be remembered. Not the least important part of the sketch 
is the bibliography of works on the experimental treatment of memory. 

Florence MacLean Winger. 

Zur Psychologie der Zeitanschauung. F. Schumann. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. 

d. Sinn., XVII, 1 u. 2, pp. 106-149. 

This article is prefaced by a statement of the theory of time-perception 
held by G. E. Miiller. As from the particular modifications of tones we 
may, through comparison, rise to the generic conceptions of pitch, intensity, 
and timbre, so from their particular durations may be derived the wider 
conception of duration in general. In an analogous manner, by observing 
first the particular time-relations in any given collective whole, and then com- 
paring them with those of other collective wholes, the notion of an all-inclu- 
sive time-whole was obtained. Time-perception, therefore, does not imply a 
higher mental activity essentially different from the sensations and mental 
images of the events transpiring in time. This theory the writer commends, 
because it contains only the simplest assumptions. To apply it in detail, 
however, seems for various reasons impossible as yet, and so a closer ap- 
plication is attempted only in a few particulars. In comparing two sound 
intensities, the complex of the two sensations forms a whole, and as a whole 
it calls forth the judgment. The latter is determined purely by the relation 
ofthe individual intensities ; no new psychical element, therefore, is required 
for its explanation. In the case of a tone of uniformly increasing intensity, 
the judgment is called forth in a similar manner. The assertion that, in 
order to judge of a complex of sensations, all its elements must be present 
in consciousness, is made necessary by the supposition that judgments are 
a fundamental order of psychical phenomena, and that they include the ele- 
ments judged. But the supposition is not necessitated by the facts, and, 
besides, it involves difficulties on the psycho-physical side. It suffices to 
assume an after-effect of the preceding sensation upon the succeeding. To 
form a whole does not mean simultaneity in consciousness, but, primarily, to 
operate as a whole, to influence as a whole the reproduction of representa- 
tions, the judgments, and the feelings. All this may be directly applied to 
time. We judge a tone as of a certain length, because with the given length 
the tone as a whole has an effect peculiar to itself. The Gestaltqualit'dten 
of v. Ehrenfels, which assume that a new element of representation is added 
to the sensations subjected to judgment, are in no particular supported with 
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adequate proof. All the facts can be explained equally well without them. 
The ' mathematical point ' is to be avoided in discussions on time, for it is 
a limit that can never be fully reached in experience. 

Boyd Bode. 

Darwin's Idea of Mental Development. Marion Hamilton Carter. 

Am. J. Ps., IX, IV, pp. 535-559. 

This paper aims to set forth Darwin's ideas on the relation of brain and 
mind, and to answer the question : What evolves in ' mental evolution ' 
— mind, body, or both mind and body ? If mind only, how can it influ- 
ence organic evolution ? If body only, how does its evolution carry with 
it the evolution of mind ? If both, what is the course of mental evolution ? 
Darwin held the relation between mind and body to be one of interaction 
and interdependence ; and that mental development is a progressive differ- 
entiation, accompanied by, and causally interrelated with, the development 
of the body. Cartesianism is a statement of what may be called the 
static relationship of mind and body ; it endeavors to account for a par- 
ticular mind and a particular body at a particular time. Upon this founda- 
tion Darwin built a new structure. He saw that living beings were not 
only maintaining their individual interactions of brain and mind, but that 
their interactions were changing and progressing — progressing in a definite 
direction, moving onward, under the laws of inheritance, from the lower 
to the higher, from the simpler to the more complex. To the facts of a 
given moment he added the facts of a period of time ; to the laws govern- 
ing the individual, the laws governing the species ; and to the concept of 
the mere existence of a living being, the concept of the development of that 
being, and the evolution of the series of which it forms, by inheritance, a 
causally related link. Darwin's philosophical position may thus be 
summed up in true words as Cartesianism plies Evolution. 

The Author. 

ETHICAL. 

The Relation of Knowledge to Will and Conduct. James Seth. The 
Fourth Year Book of the National Herbart Society, 1898, pp. 7-25. 
The older view of education as exclusively intellectual is giving place to 
a view which conceives it as chiefly ethical. To this change two main 
causes have contributed : (1) the growing tendency to substitute society for 
the individual as the educational unit, and (2) the new insight, which a 
more scientific psychology has provided, into the unity and continuity of 
the mental life. The social estimate of education is based upon the social 
efficiency of the individual, and regards, not what a man knows, but only 
what he does and what he is. Psychology, moreover, has taught us that, 
as the individual life cannot be separated from the larger life of society, so 
the intellectual powers and their functions are not duly appreciated, so long 
as they are separated from the 'active powers.' Thus we have learned 
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to subordinate the intellectual to the practical, and to take life itself as the 
measure of knowledge. The present paper attempts to indicate both the 
truth and error of this social, practical, utilitarian, or ' ethical ' estimate 
of knowledge, and to show that the ethical function of knowledge is not 
exhausted by its practical application, but includes also its pursuit as an 
end-in-itself. In our escape from the one extreme of a scholastic and aca- 
demic intellectualism, we are in danger of falling into the hardly less per- 
nicious extreme of a practical and utilitarian Philistinism. That all 
knowledge does have a practical utility and social value is indubitable. To 
separate knowledge from life, intellection from volition, is to abstract a part 
from the whole, and to attribute to the part, in and for itself, a value which 
it possesses only in its indissoluble relation to the whole. Intellect exists 
for the sake of will, and the value of knowledge depends upon the charac- 
ter of the will that uses it. Although the scientific mind is apt to reach the 
opposite conclusion, such a psychological analysis would seem to coincide 
with the practical instinct in human nature. The ordinary man recognizes 
no value in knowledge or education save as an instrument of activity. This 
is our ' common sense,' but it has not always been, and it is not now 
everywhere, the common sense of mankind. To the Greek preeminently, 
knowledge seemed to have an intrinsic value, to be even the supreme end- 
in-itself. The ethical inadequacy of intellectualism is strikingly illustrated 
in the rationalistic ethics of Kant. Kant's effort to give reason a practical 
significance without allowing the practical significance of any activity other 
than the activity of reason itself, is a conspicuous failure. The solidarity 
of the various elements in the total life of the self forbids any such separa- 
tion between intellection and action. The practical significance of knowl- 
edge is limited only by the possibilities of knowledge itself. The life and 
education of the intellect is at the same time the life and education of the 
will. But, after thus admitting and emphasizing the ethical function of 
knowledge, we must still ask whether this is its only function. Such an ex- 
clusive assertion of the practical function of knowledge as negates its the- 
oretical value, invalidates knowledge by reducing it to the level of mere 
opinion. In the larger whole of which it forms a part, knowledge has not 
a merely instrumental value. It is not merely a means to an end beyond 
itself, it is also an integral part of the end. To assign to it an exclusively 
instrumental and subjective value is to negate the essential idea of knowl- 
edge, and the logical issue of such a view is skepticism. The skeptical 
reduction of knowledge to opinion has always been the result of the tem- 
porary predominance of the practical over the theoretical interest. Fur- 
ther, if knowledge has a merely practical value, it inevitably loses even 
that value. What is theoretically uncertain cannot become practically cer- 
tain, and intellectual agnosticism cannot become the foundation of moral 
faith. When we interrogate the intellect itself, as we find it in the con- 
sciousness of the scientist and the philosopher, its invariable answer is that 
knowledge, as such, has ontological significance, and that its characteristic 
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interest and value lie in the attainment of its own inherent purpose, the ap- 
prehension of truth and reality. The intellectual interest proper is an in- 
terest in the object itself ; not in its uses for the will of the subject any 
more than in its affective value. Doubtless all knowledge is teleological, but 
its teleology is the immanent teleology of the intellect itself. If the world 
of science arises in response to our desires, it is not in response to our 
practical, but to our intellectual desires. As the only way to secure the 
advantage of morality is to lose sight of the advantage, so the only way to 
secure the practical advantage of knowledge is to pursue knowledge for its 
own sake. The intellectual life is no less * paradoxical ' than the moral 
life. Further, the recognition of the intrinsic value of knowledge secures 
to it an ethical significance otherwise impossible, a significance which is 
social as well as individual in its scope. Finally, the answer to the ques- 
tion, whether virtue can be taught, depends on our answer to the question, 
whether, and in what sense, 'virtue is knowledge.' A merely abstract 
knowledge, or a purely intellectual apprehension, has no influence on the 
will, and, therefore, affords no security for virtuous character or conduct. 
The knowledge which has practical significance is concrete, individual, and 
' touched with emotion, ' or affective tone. If morality is the expression 
of 'right reason,' then the awakening of reflection about the rational sig- 
nificance of action can hardly fail of its ethical consequences. 

Albert Lefevre. 

Social and Individual Evolution. Henry Jones. The New World, 

September, 1898, pp. 453-470. 

The nature of the individual is essentially social ; a man's relations to 
his fellows are not addenda to his personality, but the inmost content 
and reality of it. Antagonism between the individual and society arises 
only from their imperfection. Society is an external necessity to the 
individual, because the latter is not sufficiently intelligent to grasp its 
meaning, or not sufficiently good to adopt its ends ; and society on its 
part is a mechanical and most imperfect whole only because its mem- 
bers are but partly rationalized. The converse of this truth is that society 
is essentially individual. This does not mean that society, in approaching 
its ideal, becomes more like a physical organism in having one brain or one 
center of self-conscious activity. Society is a hyper-organism ; it shows a 
tendency to be all in every part in a way to which the physical organism 
furnishes no adequate parallel. The principle of the essential coincidence 
of individual and social welfare implies that every particular good has its 
own place and meaning in a scheme of universal good. It means that 
there is a moral cosmos, and is thus the necessary hypothesis within 
which ethics moves. It occupies in the moral sphere a place analogous to 
the conception of the uniformity of nature in the sphere of knowledge. 
The distinction between public and private good is thus in the moral sphere 
entirely false. It is a necessary consequence of the principle on which 
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morality rests that social evolution means individual evolution, and vice 
versa. While every one admits that man is essentially social in his nature, 
the contest between Socialists and Individualists proves that the ultimate 
consequences of this view have not been fully realized. This is due to the 
fact that the relation of society to its members is interpreted by means of 
mechanical metaphors. Both Socialists and Individualists agree in think- 
ing that the recent development of social functions has carried with it re- 
straint upon the members of society. They differ only in the way in 
which they view this alleged limitation of the individual's powers. It 
seems almost too obvious for debate that the more the state undertakes, the 
less remains to be done by the individual. But this assumes that individ- 
ual liberty and communal action are antagonistic. Such a mechanical 
relation between society and its members, however, is disproved by the 
facts. An oligarchic or monarchic despotism, which assumes every function 
to the exclusion of the individual, always has the most limited functions. 
Though it claims to do all, it can really do very little. To do more, it must 
make room for the individual and call forth his powers. And, on the other 
hand, an individual rich in the resources of will and intelligence will him- 
self be powerless if he finds himself a member of a crude and unorganized 
state. The true view is that social and individual evolution are concomitant, 
and this means that as civilization advances the functions of society and 
those of its members are simultaneously enlarged. Every addition to the 
communal powers is capable of being, and generally is, a direct enlarge- 
ment of the individual's capacity to fulfil his legitimate desires. If indi- 
vidual and social ends come into collision, the conflict arises because either 
the individual or the society has blundered, and sought an end which is 
illegitimate even from its own point of view. 

David Irons. 



